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medizinische Wochenschrift, Dr. J. Volkmann, writing on the surgical experiences of the war, narrates that soldiers were resting at five in the afternoon of September i, 1914, three companies bivouacking at an interval of about eight paces, whilst two aeroplanes were circling overhead at a height of about 1200 to 1500 metres. Suddenly one of the soldiers felt a stabbing pain in the right foot just above the heel. At first he thought he had been pricked inadvertently by one of his fellows, but this illusion was quickly dispelled when he heard cries of pain all around him. The horses, too, became restive, and two were subsequently found to be wounded. Looking at his foot the soldier found an iron arrow which had penetrated to a depth of i| cm. He plucked it out at once. About fifteen of his comrades were also hit, and one of them was pinned to the ground by a dart which had passed through one foot. The darts were dropped in bundles, and they scattered while falling.
In the reports of the fighting written by an official " Eye-witness" the difference between tactical and strategical aerial reconnaissance was explained, and it was recorded that observers usually excelled in one or another, not in both. Some observers appeared to have a natural gift for strategical reconnaissance, and were able to read with surprising quickness the import of movements seen on the black railway lines and the white roads of the expanse of country, sometimes from sixty to hundred square miles in extent, spread out below.
The wear and tear of men and machines on active service is serious. It may be stated as a general rule that an aeroplane pilot is worn out by three months of war flying, and that he must then have a long rest. There are exceptions, of course. But the need for frequent reliefs, and the casualties result in the necessity of a provision of 1000 pilots annually to maintain a force of 100 in the field. When it is considered that soon after war broke